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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



Arts, for example, could bring about the 
election of a strong group of citizens to act 
as a Central Committee on Art and In- 
dustrial Education, out of it all might be 
evolved an effective organization of these 
various elements — an organization in which 
each would be coordinated with all the others 
in such a way that there would be no waste- 
ful duplication of courses, no sharply conflict- 
ing interests, no vague instruction out of 
touch with the conditions of industrial life 
and the needs of the people. 

The situation in Minneapolis may be 
defined as the greatest opportunity for 
effective municipal art and industrial edu- 
cation in the United States. No doubt 
the intelligence and civic spirit of the city 
will soon devise some means for taking ad- 
vantage of this supreme opportunity for a 
record-breaking harvest. 

Henry Turner Bailey. 

METHODS OF USING THE MUSEUM 1 



"j|~ WI LL begin my little talk by telling you 
a story, which, no doubt, you have heard 
before, of the man who came to the prin- 
cipal of a Boston school, and said that 
he was desirous of being appreciative of art. 
The principal of the school advised him to 
go to the art museum and walk through the 
collection of casts. The man was a 
machinist, able in his own trade, but having 
no knowledge of art. He came back and 
said, "Don't ever do that again! That 
was the hardest day's work I ever did, 
wandering through those casts. I did not 
know anything about them, I did not 
know how to look at them, they meant 
nothing to me." That was in the days 
when museums were storehouses of things 
they had to take, things they had to find the 
best places for, and there was not that at- 
tention paid to education that there is now. 
1 am sure if that man were to come to this 
museum now he would be told where to go, 
what to look at, and how to study. 

The chief purpose of the museum, I think, 
is education, and I understand that educa- 

1 Extracts from a talk given by Professor 
Arthur W. Dow upon an exhibition of work 
done by Teachers College students in connection 
with the Museum collections, held in the Class 
Room April 3-15, 1916. 



tion to be in two parts: first, Art Apprecia- 
tion; and second, Knowledge. Of what use 
would be the knowledge of these things in 
the museum if you did not have the ap- 
preciation of their quality? Of course the 
stories of them, where they were produced, 
how they were produced, and the lives of the 
people who produced them are fascinating 
and very interesting, but that part belongs to 
archaeology or history, not so much to art. 
The history of art by the purely literary 
man does not seem to me so very valuable. 
1 have heard literary men talk about art, 
men who did not have much appreciation of 
the real quality of art, and they dwelt upon 
the subject, they talked of the time in which 
the picture or sculpture was produced, and 
rather expected you to read in it the history 
of the times and the conditions under which 
it was made. It seems to me the really 
great thing, the valuable thing, is to ap- 
preciate the quality, and that is what we 
want to get at. 

The museum is often used by people as a 
place of entertainment, and after all what is 
more fatiguing? It is a fascinating place, 
but wandering about, looking at this, that, 
and the other thing is fatiguing and rather 
stupid; this produces what they call 
"museum fag." I think museum fag is the 
fault of the visitor and not the fault of the 
museum. The visitor needs to be told how 
to study the things and what to look for; he 
should have some very definite purpose. 
As to the art teacher, the museum furnishes 
him with material, just as nature furnishes 
the landscape painter with material. How 
to use that material is the problem. 

I think, in the first place, in order to use 
the museum intelligently and to do real 
public service in cooperation with it, the 
teacher must have a very definite idea in 
mind as to how to teach art; a very definite 
system, orderly, progressive — I mean by 
progressive, the steps used in the method of 
teaching. Then the museum objects can be 
used in the finest way. There are so many 
things in the museum, so many periods are 
represented, that unless we have this defi- 
nite, orderly way of teaching art, we shall 
not know how to make a selection, or how to 
get at the heart of the museum collections. 
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A definite purpose in coming to the 
museum is most important. One might 
for instance come here to study line, to take 
the one subject, line. You would not have 
museum fag if you came to study one thing, 
and if it were the subject of line, it might be 
taken up in various ways. It might be 
just the beauty of contour. Then, I sup- 
pose, you would go to the Greek depart- 
ment; you would look at the Chinese pot- 
tery, those splendid things now in the gal- 
lery which are about the finest in line that 
the world knows. You would observe 
Gothic line and Egyptian line. Or coming 
to your subject in a different way, you might 
consider the spacing and arrangement of de- 
sign in the textiles, or the design on pottery 
or metal and the placing and arrangement 
of it. Or you might want to study the 
beauty of a line itself, which shows the per- 
sonal touch of the artist, then you would 
choose Japanese and Chinese paintings, or 
Italian drawings, or Rodin's drawings, or 
Indian and Persian miniatures; there might 
be half a dozen departments where you 
could find it. If you want to study dark- 
and-light in other forms of art besides paint- 
ing, you might find it in the textiles, or in 
Greek vases. 

I think it is necessary that the art 
teacher should believe something, should 
have a definite belief, as to how art should 
be taught; may I tell you what I believe? 
This is a personal thing; each one who 
speaks here tells you his own belief on the 
subject. I have put this diagram on the 
blackboard for convenience, suggesting a 
process of building. 



series, and this (skill and reasoning) would 
be built upon it, and finally the creative 
work would be this (Teaching of Art, 
Design, Painting, Sculpture, Appreciation, 
etc.). The foundation work is simple 
spacing. I do not think we understand 
quite enough about spacing, or teach it as 
much as we ought. The expression of the 
soul of the artist comes through line, dark- 
and-light, and color. In line it is the spac- 
ing, the quality of the line, that gives it its 
deepest expression. So a pupil begins with 
simple spacing of line, helped by examples 
worked out by others, that is, by other 
pupils who try to do the same thing; he sees 
how it has been done well by some one else; 
then he is shown a museum example. 
There you have the finest use of the museum 
objects, because the pupil who tries to 
create harmony with a few lines sees how it 
has been done finely in the past and how the 
best things of the museum are dependent 
upon such line-harmony. Then comes its 
application to some specific purpose in the 
industries perhaps. The line work is fol- 
lowed by dark-and-light and color. Paint- 
ing, drawing, and modeling are helped by 
the attempt to combine lines and spaces in a 
fine way, are made stronger, acquired in 
less time, done in a more intelligent man- 
ner. This general work, called art struc- 
ture, is followed by special creative work. 
President Eliot speaks of art study as in- 
volving a certain amount of skill and reason- 
ing that is very valuable to the student — val- 
uable for general education. He has made 
a strongpleaforthe teachingof art in the sec- 
ondary school, on a par with other subjects. 



i. FOUNDATION 



Simple spacings (of line). 

Attempts by pupils, helped by examples worked out by others, then 

by museum examples. 
Applications. 
Follow with complex line, then dark-and-light and color. 



SKILL & REASONING 



3I\1LL OC ULrtOUlN 1 1NVJ 

(to quote President Eliot) Painting 
3. CREATIVE 



Drawing 



Modeling 



Teaching Art 
Art History 



Art Appreciation 



Design 
Painting ) 
Sculpture \ 



Architecture 
House Decoration 

Art Industries 



It seems to me if you were going to teach 
art, the foundation should be this first 



With a definite system of teaching in 
mind, then, we can find a use for the differ- 
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ent collections of the museum. I will show 
you how we at Columbia have done that. 
In the first place, I think in all colleges the 
teaching of Art Appreciation and Art 
History ought to have with it a certain 
amount of practice work in the studio. I 
have sent one class in Art Appreciation to 
the museum, and asked them to make re- 
ports and to illustrate these reports. For 
instance, I have asked them to bring me 
from early Greek art, drawings of two, four, 
or any number of things that were beautiful 
in line, had good arrangement of the design 
upon them, and good spacing. If they 
could not sketch it, they could buy a 
photograph; if they could not do that, they 
might find some way of describing it. 
These reports have interested me very 
much; the majority of them were very well 
illustrated, either by drawings, or by post- 
cards, or by tracings. 

Of the work here shown, I shall speak 
first of that done by children. Here is 
work from the fourth grade while they were 
studying Greek history. We gave them the 
problem in the art course to decorate a 
bowl or vase with some living form, it 
might be a figure or an animal, as the 
Greeks used them. They were taken over 
here by their teacher and studied the Greek 
collections. Each child was required to 
have a sketch book, and to make drawings 
of things that were really fine, getting them 
as near as he could. Then they went back 
to the school, not copying these drawings, 
but with the feeling of the old Greek 
design, tried to create vase forms, and to 
place the design upon them. Each one 
had a different thought, and chose a 



different place where the border should 
be put. 

Now passing to adult classes, we will take 
those colored drawings of tall jars and the 
bowls beneath. 1 suppose many people 
who come here will say that these are not 
paintings of anything up in the cases. 
They are drawings of things in the cases 
with the student's own conception of color. 
We thought that the line of these things is 
so fine, the proportion of the bowls and 
vases so beautiful that we wanted them to 
get an appreciation of them and make the 
best drawings possible. Once having the 
line scheme, with memories of the colors 
they had seen in the Persian and Chinese 
things, they make their own color harmony. 
Now if you have about fifty people doing 
that, you get a most interesting result. 
You can almost feel the personality of each 
pupil. That is what we want, to bring out 
the individuality, the expression of person- 
ality by the student. The two cards on 
each side, in fact, the whole collection of 
five, were done in that spirit. 1 1 took some 
time to execute these; quite a number of les- 
sons are represented there. At one time 
they studied plates, at another time bowls, 
at another time rugs. Some of these are 
original schemes in color that are only dis- 
tantly related to objects seen in the mu- 
seum. The inspiration came from their 
study here in the museum, but it is the 
original thought of the pupil. ... To 
me, that is the educational value of the 
whole thing, the individual thought, the ap- 
plication of original ideas, aided by the 
supreme examples in the museum. 

Arthur W. Dow. 
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